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CHAP. XII. 
——“ Even-handed justice a 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 4 
To our own eps.” 
Macseif. 


A DOMESTICK, whom Count Rudiger had chastized | 
for some trivial fault with unjustifiable severity, in revenge 
had fled to the Castle of Orrenberg, and informed its Lord, 

: that both Osbright and his father were in St. Hildegarde’s 
i Grotto, slightly attended, and might easily be surprised. Gus- 
tavus failed not to «mploy so fortunate an opportunity of get- 
ting his chief enemy into his power. He immediately set 
forward with all the force, which he could muster—and so 
great was the superiority of his numbers, that in spite of Ru- | 
diger’s resistance (who exposed his life on this occasion with 4 
all the inconsiderate fury of a madman; and performed pro- 
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——“ Even-handed justice a 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice : 





To our own lips.” 
MaAcBEi f. 


A DOMESTICK, whom Count Rudiger had chastized 
for some trivial fault with unjustifiable severity, in revenge ; 
had fled to the Castle of Orrenberg, and informed its Lord, | 
that both Osbright and his father were in St. Hildegarde’s 
Grotto, slightly attended, and might easily be surprised. Gus a 
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digies of valour almost incredible) the small body of Trank- 
heimers were soon put to flight, and their chief was convey- 
cd a prisoner to the castle of Orrenberg. 

Now then it was in.the power of Gustavus to take a full 
revenge on his furious kinsman, and secure to himself, by 
the deaths of Rudiger and his son, the entire possessions of 
the haughty house of Frankheim: but to profit by this op- 
portunity was not in. the noble and forgiving nature of Gus- 
tavus : he meditated a more honourable vengeance. His own 
injuries were already forgotten : the death of Ottokar was. 
sull remembered, but remembered with grief, not rage. His 
enemies were totally in his power ;. that consideration was 
sufficient to make him view them no longer. as enemies ; and 
he seized with eagerness this opportunity of evincing the 
disinterestedness of his wishes, and the sincerity ,of his pro- 
fessions of good-will by a proof so clear and. striking, as should. 
effectually banish all future mistrust, even from the suspici- 
ous bosom of Rudiger. Te communicated his intentions to 
Sir Lennard, who on that evening had arrived. with his pro- 
mised succours at Orrenberg.. The worthy Knight sanction- 
ed the plan with his warmest approbation, and Gustavus now 
hastened, with a heart glowing with delight at the thought of 
doing a great and generous act, to explain himself to his in- 
dignant prisoner. 

‘The great hall.was the scene of this interview between the 
hostile kinsmen. His guards had caused Rudiger’s wounds 
to be carefully drest, but had thought it proper to restrain 
him by chains from committing acts of violence. Gustavus, 
however, no sooner observed this precaution, than he order- 
ed the fetters to be removed; but the sullen captive neither 
thanked the servants for their care of his wounds, nor the 
master for the restoration of his liberty. He looked on all 
around him with an air of haughty indifference ; but while 
he listened to Gustavus’s professions of good will, and pro- 
posals for a mutual oblivion of past injuries, the expression of 
gratified malice glared terribly in his burning eye-balls. 

—* In shert,” said Gustavus, in conclusion, * I am con- 
vinced, that the numerous causes which have occasioned the 
mutual alienation of our hearts and families, arese enurely 
from misinterpretauen of accidental circumstances, and not 
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from any intention of offence, or desire to inflict a premedi- 
tated injury. Your suspicions are easily excited ; those of 
my wife are not more difficult to rouse ; every trifle was 
exaggerated, every fact was misrepresented, and supposi- 
tions were counted as facts. It is my most earnest wish to 
root out all misunderstanding for ever, and I know of no 
more certain means than an union of our children, the union 
of Osbright and Blanche.” — 

—‘ Blanche ?” repeated Rudiger, “ Blanche ?— Nay, ’tis 
a most fortunate idea !—I only doubt the facility of....”— 

—“ Nothing can be effected more easily !” interrupted 
Gustavus, rejoiced to find his proposal so favourably receiv- 
«d—-“ they love each other...-have loved each other, and....” 

—* True! [have heard so! Osbright loves your daugh- 
‘ter fondly ; and no doubt yeu love her fondly too ?"— 

—‘ Fondly? passionately? ‘She is the joy of my exis- 
tence, the being, on whom alone I depend for the whole hap- 
piness of my-future life !"— 

—“ Indeed? that is still better—I rejoice to hear it— 
there is a youth at home....His name is Eugene....He toc 
loves her passionately....madly, indeed I. might say....Buyt 
she, you think, loves Osbright ?”— 

—* Think it? I know it! It was but this morning that 
she assured me so ardently, that ‘her heart burned for him 
with such true affection...."— 

—'* Nay, it may beso; you must know best ; and yet I 
cannot he! Pp. suspecting, that her heart feels colder towards 
him now, than it did this morning.” 

-——‘* Your suspicions are unjust, count Rudiger. Blanche 
is BO Capricious....But you shall hear her own lips declare 
her sentiments. She shall be called hither instantly, andl.... 

-——‘* By no means,” cricd Rudiger hastily, while he de- 
dained_his host; “by no means! She is probably retired to 
rest; I do not wish her to be disturbed ; 1 do not even wish 
to sce her «till Osbright shall present her to me as his 
bride.’ — 

— That may be done this instant; you are not yet aware 
count Rudiger, that you are not the only captive of rank 


whom this night’s adventure has thrown into my power. 
Yeur con inhabits yonder chamber.’ "— 
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Instant!y the expression of Rudiger’s countenance changed. 
He turned pale, and starting from his chair, grasped the arm 
of his Seneschal, who had been captured with him in the 
cave, and had accompanied him to Orrenberg. 

—‘* My son /iere ?” he exclaimed ; “here ! in your pow- 
er!” 

A similar dismay seemed to have taken possession of the 
Seneschal. 

—** | warned you,” he replied in broken accents ; “I told 
you....[ charged you. ..”— 

** Peace, babbler !"’ interrupted hislord passionately ; while 
Gustavus thus resumed his discourse. 

—** Yes ; Osbright, on leaving the cave, was seized by 
my followers, and conveyed hither ; but calm this agitation, 
count, which doubtless is caused by your unjust suspicions 
respecting the death of your younger son. Your elder, your 
only one, is now in my hands, and with a single word could 
I annihilate your whole race. But fear nothing ; I would 
rather perish myself, than pronounce that word. Osbright’s 
hberzy shall prove to you, that I am innocent of the death of 
Joscelyn, he shall be immediately restored to you and I only 
ask in return your consent to his union with my sole heiress, 
with my darling child.” — 

—*I consent!” cried Rudiger eagerly ; “I consent to 
that, toevery thing? only give me back my son ; suffer us to 
depart this instant, and to-morrow name your own condi- 
Lions. == 

—‘“ you shall be obeyed.” answered Gustavus, and order- 
ed the doors of the captive’s chamber to be thrown open, 
and himself conducted to their presence. “ But,’ he con- 
tinued, addressing himseif to Rudiger, “ surely you will not 
depart immediately. *Tis late, the espousals may take place 
to-morrow ; a messenger may be dispatched to inform the 
lady Magdalena of the cause, which detains you ; then tar. 
iv here this night, and..." — 

“ This night?” exclaimed Rudiger wildly ; “ no, no! not 
an hour! not an instant !—Count of Orreuiberg, would you 
extort my consent to this union ? would you believe this re- 
conciliation to be sincere, if made with your captives? no ' 
be generous! give me back my sen without conditions; re- 
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store us to liberty; then send your herald to the castle of 
Frankheim to-morrow, and receive my answer, free and un- 
controuled.”— 

—‘ Be itso!” said Gustavus ; and at the same moment 
the captive Knight entered the hall. The count of Frank- 
heim, in spite of his agitation (which increased with every 
moment) recognized the well known shield and helmet ; and 
before Gustavus had time to explain what had happened, he 
hastily commanded the youth to follow him, But the youth 
obeyed not the command. Again it was repeated, and still he 
remained motionless. Rudiger, whose impatience by this 
time amounted almost to frenzy, rushed forwards to grasp 
his son’s hand, and draw him by force from the apartment. 
The youth started back with a cry of terrour, and retreating 
nearer to the count of Orrenberg, seemed to implore his pro- 
tection against his incensed father. Gustavus endeavoured 
to re-assure him, 

—“ Fear nothing, noble youth!” said he; “ your father 
knows your attachment, and approves it. We are no longer 
enemies ; your union with my daughter is settied, and you 
will only leave this castle to-night, that you may return to it 
to-morrow as the acknowledged bridegroom of your Blanche.” 

—‘* Indeed ?” exclaimed the young Knight in joyful sur- 
prise ; “oh! happy tidings! now then I need nothing more 
to complete my happiness....nothing but my father’s pardon- 
then pardon me, my father,” he continued, at the same time 
throwing off his ponderous casque, and falling at the feet of 
Gustavus ; Oh! pardon your penitent, your imprudent 
child !” 

—‘* Amazement !” exclaimed the count of Orrenberg : 
lis Blanche !”— 

—*‘* Blanche ?” cried Rudiger, “ Blanche in Osbright’s 
armour /—Oh ! Wilfred, Wilfred! whom then..,.? Speak, 
girl, speak! explain....oh ! lose not a moment....you know 
not the fears....the agonies.. speak, oh! speak !”’— 

Agitated by hope, blushing at her imprudence, confused by 
the rapidity and violence with which Rudiger questioned 
her, it was with difficulty, that Blanche related the adven- 
tures of the cave to her astonished auditors: but Rudiger 
soon heard endugh to guess the rest. He understood that 
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athe lovers had been aware of his approach; that they had 


changed habits ; that disguised as Blanche, Osbright had re- 
mained in the cavern; he required to know no more! ‘a 
shrick of horror interrupted the narrative ; his countenance 
exprest all the agonies of despair; he seemed to be some 
fend, rather than a human being. 

** The blow is struck!” he exclaimed; “’tis past! alfis 
over “—agony '—-madness !—yet "tis possible... To the cave! 
to the cave! to save him, or to die !’—he said, and rushed 
out of the hall. 

—“ Oh! follow him "’ cried Wiltred, wringing his hands, 

“ drag him from the cavern! nay, nay.! detain me not! his 

brain will tarn....bis heart will break....He promised so 

solemniy....but his violence....his passions....a sudden burst 

of fary.. lee me be gone! for the love of Heaven, oh! let 
me depart this moment.”— 

And breaking fram Gustavus, who wished him to explain 
the cause of this excessive agitation, the seneschal followed 
his master, who had already crossed the draw-bridge with the 
rapidity of an eagle. 

After.a few words to tranquillize his affrighted daughter, 
the Count of Orrenberg judged it best to pursue the fugi- 
tives, and Iearmthe cause of their alarm: but before he could 
leave the hail, a fresh incident obstructed his progress. A 
young girl, bathed in tears, pale as a spectre, and her gar- 
ments spotied with blood, rushed wildly into the room, and 
threw herself sobbing at the feet of Blanche. It was Bar- 
bara. 

— Ife is gone!” she exclaimed, wringing her hands ; 
“oh! Lady, lady, he is gone!—YVrom the rock above I 
heard the clink of the assassin’s armour, as he rushed into 
the cavern—" Blanche! Blanche '” he cried; “ Blanche of 
Orrenberg !"-—“ Here IT am!” answered the poor victim, 
*- what would you with Blanche 7” “ Ha! sorceress !” cried 
agaim the terrible voice ; “ take this, tis Eugene who sends 
ww to vou ” and then....oh ! then I saw the weapon gleam... 
Y heard a dreadful shrick....l heard no more !—lI lost ms 
eepses ; When they returned all was hushed; I ventured 
@ovn from the rock... I stole into the cave....! ‘dropged hig ' 
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into the light....he was bloody....he was cold...he was. 
dead.” 

—* Whom: Whom?” exclaimed Blanche, almost. fran- 
tick with alarm, 

—* Oh! Osbright! Osbright !” answered the sobbing 
girl ; and Blanche fell liteless at the feet of her father. 

At the door of St. Hildegarde’s cave, stood the wretched 
Rudiger ; before him lay a corse, on which he had gazed 
for afew moments in silent agony.—At length with des- 
perate resolution he drew away. the large. hat, which over- 
shadowed the face of the dead person, and the moon-beams 
shone full upon his features ;, Rudiger knew those features 
well! he tore off the scarlet robe, in which the body was 
enveloped : he saw a large wound on the breast ; he saw his 
own dagger in the wound ; he snatched it forth, plunged is 
in his own heart, and then murmuring the name of Osbright, 
the slave of passion sank upon the victun’s body, and sank 
to rise fo more ! 

Blanche was restofed to life, but her hanpiness was fled 
for ever. She languished through a few mournful years, and 
then sought the grave, whither her broken hearted father 
soon followed his darling. The fatal inheritance past isto 
another family, and the proud race of Frankheim closed its 
illustrious line for ever. 

At the expiration of some years, Eugene was unkappy 
enough to recover his senses sufliciently to know, that 
Blanche was already numbered among the dead. He visited 
her tomb, wept, and prayed there ; then fixed. the cross upe 
on his bosom, aud wancered in pilgrim’s weeds to the holy 
land. He was never heard of more ; but with a frame se 
delicate, intellects so shattered, and a heart so wounded, 
doubtless his sufferings could not be long. 

Magdalena and Ulrica,. those sisters of calamity, retired 
to the Convent of St. Hildegarde, where they soon after as- 
sumed the veil, and in whose chapel they caused a stately 
tomb to be erected over the ashes of their departed children. 
Here every day they met to indulge their common sorrows : 
here every night they joined in prayer for the eternal hap- 
piness of those dear ones: bere during many vears of war 
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availing anguish they bathed with tears the marble tablet, on 
which stood engraven these words, so mournful, so fatal, 
and so true, 


—““ Here rest the Victims of Mistrust.”—~ 


THE STORY OF DON ESTEVAN DE XERES. 
From the History of the Inguisitions. 


IN the year 1702, Don Estevan de Xeres, a rich iohabi- 
tant of Mexico, quitted America in order to reside in Spain, 
4rom which he had been absent since his infancy, and at the 
same time brought with him a considerable part of his for- 
tune. He was now about fifty-four years of age. Some re- 
sidents obliged the captain of the vessel in which Estevan 
had taken his passage, to put into Lisbon. 

The avarice of the landlord of the house wherein our tra- 
veller lodged, was inflamed at the sight of the great riches 
which Estevan possessed, and he burned with desire to ap- 
propriate, at least, some part to himself, but how was this 
object to be accomplished ? To accuse him before the ingui- 
sition was, indeed, a sure method of plundering Eustevan of 
his treasures; but then the holy office would confiscate 
them, and thus become the only gainer. He at length 
thought, that, in the interval between the seizure o! his per- 
son, and the arrival of the commissioner: to coafiscate his 
goods, he should be able to secrete something of value, and 
run no risk of being brought to any account upon the sub- 
ject. He therefore determined on this pian. This wretch 
had a son, as abandoned to ail virtue as himself, who had 
made many travels in America. Hie was of profligate mo- 
rals and embarrassed circumstances. 

In his travels he had resided, for some time in Mexico ; 
Don Estevan was not entirely unknown to him ; it would 
be possibic to make it appear that a violent passion for an Io- 
dian beauty had prevailed on him to gratify his mistress and 
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her friends by some acts of adoration towards the sun. ‘The 
father was to add, to this information, that Don Estevan, 
since his‘arriva¥ in Lisbon, bad neglected to attend the 
churches, that he conitinucd every dav, for some hours, shut 
up in his own apartment, m order, properly, to follow, with- 
Out restraint, his idolatrous devotions ; that this suspiciou 
was farther confirmed by some Hule figures, of a strange 
form, which he had brought with Khim, which hé kept con- 
stantly in his chamber, and which he had strictly confmand- 
ed the servants of the house not to touch or to disarrange. 
The two wretches répaired to the thesa of the holy office, 
and delivered in their information. It was well received, 
the riches of the stranger had, during some days, beea uni- 
versally talked of in Lisbon, and tite opportunity of seizing 
upou them was’ much too favourable tu be lost. The next dav 
late in the evening, Estevan was arrested as he descended 
from his coach to enter his lodgings. Estevan fortunately 
had, among the number of his domesticks, a young negro ef 
about four and twenty years of age, whom he had educated 
from his infancy, and the faithful youth, by his extreme in- 
telligence, his capacity, and his exemplary conduct, bit above 
ail, by his inviolable attachment and affection, which resem- 
bied the strongest filial piety, hacl abundantly repaid the kind- 
ness which he had shown, and the confidence which he placed 
in him. Zamora, for this was his name, was present wher 
his master was arrested. He knew enough of the Porti- 
guese and Spanish manners to suspect the occasion, but, in 
order to ascertain the fact, he followed at a distance, the fa- 
miliars who conducted his benefactor. He saw them enter 
the gates of the inquisition ; and from that moment he form- 
ed the resolution of saving his life, or of peristing in the st- 
tempt. His first reflection was, that without moncy he could 
not, hope for success. He therefore flew back to his mas- 
ter’s lodging, being acquainted with the spot where the most 
valuable eifects' were deposited, from the perfect confidence 
which was placed in his honesty. He therefore instantly 2» 
cended to the apartment, and seized a small chest filled: with 
diamonds, together With a pocket book which contained the 
most valuabie notes. bie remembered, that since their arri- 
valin Lisbon, he attended his master, more than once, to thé 
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house of the French consul, with whom he had appeared to 
be on terms of strict friendship. 

The consul, surprised at the spirit and fidelity of the young 
ar engaged to afford him every assistance in his pow- 

r. “ [will baffte at least a part of their plot,” said he: “I 
will disappoint their avarice, and that of the mquisition. I 
know that Estevan has caused a large part of his cargo to be 
ensured at Bordeaux. I will, require that this be sequester- 
ed to secure the charges of my countrymen, so that, if you 
gucceed in your generous enterprise, Estevan at least will 
not be ruined.” That very morning the consul repaired to 
the lodgings of Estevan. The commissioners of the inquisi- 
tion were there before him, and had began to make an inven- 
tory of the goods of the prisoner. The consul, by virtue of 
the treaty of commerce which existed between the two na- 
tions, exhibited to them the ensurance of the company in 
Bordeaux, and required, in order to secure the interests of 
his countrymen, that all the effects of Estevan should be se- 
questered until the termination of his trial. At the same 
time, calling to mind the suspicions expressed by Zamora, 
he required that the entire house should be searched, lest any 
part of the property of the prisoner should have been remov- 
ed out of his own apartments. By these means, this knave, 
being entangled in the net which himself had laid, complete- 
ly lost the raward of his imiquity, and nothing was left him 
but the remorse which followed so atrocious an action. 

Zamora repaired to the holy office. It was about ten 0’- 
clock in the morning. He begged to speak to the grand 
mquisitor. ‘The guard and attendants treated him-with rude- 
ness. “ Efis eminence is asleep.” “I will wait then.” “So 
you may wait! On whose part do you come? “On my 
own.” “ Your own, indeed! perhaps you belong to some 
master. ?” “ Yes, to Don Estevan.” In a moment the cry 
was changed. They took him for an informer. “ Enter, my 
good end ; his eminence shall be apprised of your visit.’ 
A messenger was instantly despatched with the intelligence, 
and returned back almost instany. ‘ His eminence,” said 
the messenger, “is engaged at present; but he has com- 
manded his private secretary, the right reverend father Juan 
Maria, of the most illustrious order of St- Dominick, to give 
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you an audience.” They then conducted him through 
number of magnificent apartments, and brought him, at 
length, to that of the secretary, who was carelessly reclined 
upon a sofa, after having just finished his chocolate. He was 
an the act of saluting a young lady, concerning whom we are 
not to make teo many inquiries. ‘“ Go in peace,” said he, 
“my dear sister, and sin no more.” A smile was her reply 
as she left the room. 

Zamora informed the inquisitor, that his’ master had pro- 
mised him baptism ; that he had delayed it from time to 
time; that he would give all he had in the world (the savings 
of his earnings in servitude) to obtain that grace, laying dowa 
a purse of gold in proof of his sincerity, and, that at present, 
as he was without a master, he desired a situation. Well, 
I will attach you to the holy office: itis the way of heaven. 
What can you do?” “ I know a little of cooking and garden- 
ing ; I can shave well; besides, Iam active andalert. I 
have a quick eye, a ready ear, and an excellent memory.” 
“« And discretion?” “ I can answer for that.” “ Excellent !” 
replied the secretary, and rang a small bell which lay upon 
the table ! ** Majordomo,” said he to a man who entered and 
stood respectfully at the door, * this young negro is a cate- 
chuman whom his eminence and I take under our special 
protection. I recommend him to you. You will employ 
him in whatever he is found fit for. I intrust him to your 
eare. Give him achamber to himself, and see that he be 
well fed and well treated. Go, and you, my son, follow him : 
work, and pray that you may not fall into temptation.” The 
majordomo and Zamora bent their knees with submission, 
and his reverence honoured them with his salutation: Bene- 
dicat vos ommipotens Deus. 

Zamora employed the first mionth in cenciliating the good 
will of every body around him. He studied, assiduously, the 
catechism of father Juan, he anticipated his desires, he gues- 
sed at his intentions, and gratified his smallest wishes. When 
presented by him to the grand inquisitor, he had been equal- 
ly successful in recommending himself to that prelate ; with 
out being elated by this favour and wathbut even boasting of 
his credit among his inferiours, he uséJ his utmost exer- 

tions to please them. He assisted thé labours, executed 
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their commissions, drank with them, concealed or excused 
their errours, so that, in a short time, he became the object of - 
iniversal wnacon in the holy office. 

Li was, above all, to the alcaide and the guards of the pri- 
soners that he wadied io recommend himself. ‘The alcaide 
had a mistress of whom he was Jealous, and Zamora, by ex- 
CeMLDg his business in, the house, enabled him to absent him- 
self more trequently. The guards were fatigued with their 
duty, Zamora waic ‘hed for the m, and passed whole nights in 
their place. He entertained them with accounts of his tra- 
vels and of his country, and sometimes a few bottles of wine 
promoted the hilarity of the evening. Still all this was very 
iar from the object upon which bis heart was set. Already, 
thanks to the confidence which he enjoyed, aud to his rea- 
son, he had got access to the dungeons of upwards of fifty 
prisoners, but avithout entering the only one which he wish- 
ed to behold. 

Qne morning as he stood jn the gallery with the guards, 
the majordomo brought a note to the alcaide. ‘The alcaide 
immediately ordered six of them to take their carbines. This 
was the usual sign that they were about to conduct a prison- 
er to the mesa, or board of the holy office. Zamora was go- 
ing to retire, when the alcaide said to him: * Come you al- 
so with us ; you will behold a quarter you are not as yet ac- 
quainted with.” These words made him tremble with 
anxiety. He followed them. The alcaide then opened a door 
which, uljthen, Zamora had elways seen shut. They as- 
cended to an upper floor, and came to a gallery less dark 
than that below. ‘ This-is the quarter of the Aidalgos, or 
people of quality,” said the aicaide. At last they arrived at 
one chamber, the bars were withdrawn, the double doors 
were opened : * You are summoned,” said the alcaide to the 
prisoner within. A person then came forth: it was Este- 
van himself, Whata moment to Zamora! What surprise! 
tustevan proceeded with his eyes fixed upon the ground. He 
raised them, and beheld his faithful follower. Zamota, 
shuddering with terrour lest some slight gesture might oc- 
-asion the destruction of both placed his finger upon his lips. 
Estevan understood the signal, and went forward without 
Petraying the least emotion. Zamora being thus set ar 
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ease, suffered him to proceed with his escort, and availing 
himself of the confidence which he enjoyed in the house, 
returned during the absence of Estevan, to his dungeon, the 
door of w hich. was left open. He examined its position ; 
upon what external part of the building the window opened ; 
how many bars secured it, and at what height it stood from 
the ground. It wasover the garden, the elevation about fifty 
tcet. No windows, where any dangerous observation could 
be made, were directed towards ine quarter. This was all 
he wented to know. He came forth, and nobody observed 
him. Hesthen descended and waited Estevau’s return. Af- 
ter « dapse of abouttwo hours, Estevan retarned, with the 
same retinue ; their eyes again met, and much meaning was 
in the glance. Being arrived at the deor of his dungeon, 
Estevan entered, the alcaide was about to bolt the door, the 
cflicious Zamora offered to spare him the trouble, and pre- 
tending to employ some force, and drawing close the inner 
door, he passed his hand through the wicket, by which the 
food of the prisoners is introduced, and let a small billet fall 
within. Then, having shut both the doors, he retired. with 
the guards and alcaide. Estevan snatched this billet as the 
palladium of his fate, and read: Courage, patience, silence, 
attention, and above all, tear after you read. 

The next morning he was in the garden, which lay beneath 
the window.of Estevan. He had worked there a hundred 
times without suspecting he was so near his unfortunate mas- 
ter. The gardener was accustomed tosee him there, and 
never eau with any work that he did ; he knew that father 
Juan was his protector, and that was enough. The gardener 
was aiuan of above sixty years, who was extravagantly fond 
of brandy, and Zamora took care that he should not want his 
favourite liquor. He had, by his goodnatured attentions, 
rendered himself equally agreeable to the wife ; so that Za 
mora was like the master of the house. The confidence of 
the gardener, the good will of his wife, and the liberty which 
was necessary for the performance of his work, had enabled 
Zamora to obtain a key of their door. By day or by night, 
at any. hour that he pleased, he could enter the garden unno- 
ticed, and this had been the case almost ever since he had 
dren inthe house. Upon that day, he employed himself in 
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ascertaining which of the windows, that opened into the gar- 
den, belonged to the dungeon of his master. 

Zamora devoted himself, for some days, to assist the ser- 
vants, whose business it was to convey their food to the pri- 
sovers in the morning and evening. At length, one evening, 
as he conveyed to Estevan his supper through the wicket, he 
contrived, adroitly, to let fall a second billet: To-morrow, at 
te same kour, caution! ‘The next evening, at the hour of 
distribution, he took care to be at hand. His comrades ar- 
ranged the suppers of tbe prisoners upon plates, in order to 
convey them to their cells. Zamora took charge of the bas- 
ket which contained the portions of bread. They then set 
forward. In going slong, one piece of bread fell from the 
basket, or let us atleast suppose that it fell. Zamora picked 
atup and placed it under his arm. This distribution then 
was made trom door to door, and Zamora contrived to in- 
troduce, through that of Estevan, the piece of bread which 
he had picked up. Never, in his entire existence, did he 
experience anxiety equal to that which he suffered, from the 
moment when his pretended awkwardness caused the bread 
to fall from the basket, antil that in which he conveyed it to 
the hand of Estevan. He had substituted it by stealth, in 
the kitchen, for another piece which he left there, in order 

that there might not appear to have been a piece too many, 
which might create suspicions, im such a place as the holy 
office, where the smallest trides do not pass unnoticed. 
‘This piece of bread, which exactly resembled those distri- 
buted to the prisoners, had been prepared at the house of 
the consnl. Ji contained a file. “Phe moment he had de- 
scended the siairs he fainted away. Every boriy flew to his 
assistance, every one was prodigal of attention. Even father 
to see 
bint Fhe quickiv recovered his senses, and with these, his 
wative presence of mind After some months, on the night 
which preceded the eve of Christmas day, ‘Lamora cast into 


tas master’s cella third billet: Jf you are ready, to-morrove 


ificr dinner, leave some wine im your bctile. The answer 
that he wished for was returned. This was on Christmas 
eve. Upon the day of this festival, Zamora enjoyed a still 
greater facility of correspondence. At tho hour of distri- 
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buting their supper to the prisoners, the greater part of the 
servants, the guards, and the alcaide were still at church. 
Zamora then threw in his fourth and last billet. To-morrow 
between midnight and one o'clock, tet down. the cord and get 
yourself ready ‘The routine of duty being over about six 
o’clock, the grand inquisitor and the majority of the superi- 
our members of the inquisition sat down ut table. The wine 
was not spared. At nine they separated ; and in half aw hour 
more they were all buried in a profound sleep. ‘Vhe alcaide 
then said to Zamora: “ Every body is asicep, as you per- 
ceive ; there are no rounds to goto night; EF will go and 
spend a few hours with Donna facintha” [his mistress: } 
“ Well,” replied Zamora, * I have promised to sup with the 
gardener add his wife. If you please we will go out toge- 
ther.” ‘Phe alcaide desired the guards to watch well. They 
promised as usual, and in half aa hour after, they were as 
fast asleep as every other person. Zamora supped with the 
gardener and his wife. He had supplied himself with excel- 
lent wine ; joy, laughter, and songs heightened the pleasure 
of the repast. Bumper followed bumper ; and at eleven 
o’clock the gardener leaned snoring on the tablé. The wife 
soon followed her lord’s example, end Zamora was left alone. 

The clock now struck twelve. Zamora extinguished the 
candles, and, on trptoe, descended the stairs. He entered 
the garden. It was perfectly dark, and rained violently. He 
first ran to dig up arope ladder, which he had concealed 
beneath a bed of flowers, of which he alone had the care, un- 
der the pretence of cultivating them for father Juan Maria. 
A:fter some search he feund it. He fiew to the window: a 
slight whistle was the signal: in a moment after he saw 
descend a thin cord which he had conveyed to Estevan; he 
seized it, fastened it to his ladder, and then gave it a gentle 
pull, With the utmost ecstacy he saw the ladder ascend. 
The agitation which he endured was now most dreadful. 
Estevan appeared; and a moment more gave him to the 
ecstatick embrace of the delighted Zamora. They flew a- 
cross the garden, entered the sireet, and. were soon at a dis- 
tance from this dreadful place. They entered the garden of 
tbe censul, flew across it in a moment, reached the decor, as- 
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cended the stairs, and here had their liberty secure in the 
asylum of his chamber. 

“ Oh, eternal giver of all good,” exclaim: ed Estevan, as 
he bent his knees ‘before the throne of his God, * hear the 
praver of thy unfortunate creature ; recompense my deliver- 
er, whom thy mercies l.ave enabled to achieve his daring 
resolution.” How shall paint the transports, the overflowing 
ecstacy, the interrupted exclamations of the three friends. 
Estevan was indebted to one for the recovery ot his liberty, 
and to the other for the security of his fortune. 

Estevan and his faithful Zamora afterwards escaped by 
sea to Bordeaux. 


MEMOIR OF FRAN€IS GROSE, ESQ. fF. As % 
Irom the European Magazines 
Ol this gentleman, who, while he lived; promoted im 2 


very eminent degree the entertainment of his friends, it may 
ise said, in the words of Shakespeare : 





otvcveccnsecdicossseseoves 2 MEME Man, 

Within the limits of becoming mirth, 

‘T never spent an hour’s talk withal : 

His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 

And every object that the one doth catch, 
‘Lhe other turas to a mirth-moviog jcst. 


He was born about the year 1751, and was the sen o2 
Mr. Francis Grose, of Richmond, jeweller, who filled up the 
ecronation crown of Gesrge.the Second, and died 1769. By 
his father he was left an independent fortane, 7 ich he was 
not of a disposition to add to, or even to preserve. He ear- 
ly entered joto the Surry Militia, of which he eile Adju- 
tant and Paymaster ; but so much had dissipation taken pos- 
session of him, that in a sittration which above all cahiets re. 
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quired attention, he was so careless as to have for some time 
(as he used pleasantly to tell) only two books of accounts, 
viz. his right and left hand pockets. [nh the one he received, 
and from thé other paid ; aud this toc, with a want ct cir- 
cumspection which may be readily supposed frem such a 
mode of book-keeping. His losses on this occasion roused 
his latent talents: with a good classical education he united 
a fiae taste for drawing ; and encouraged by his friends, as 
wellas prompted by his situation, he undertook the work 
from which he derived both proht and reputation: we meau, 
his Views of Antiquittes in Evgland and Wales, which hs 
first begau to publish in numbers in the year 1773, and fiaish- 
ed in 1776. ‘The next year he added two more volumes to 
hts English Views, in which he ineludsd the island of Guern- 
sey and Jersey, which were compleated ta 1787. Vhis work 
auswered his most sanguine expectations ; and, from: the 
time he began it to the end of his life, he continued without 
intermission to publish various works, generally to the advan- 
tage ef his literary reputation, and almost always to the bene - 
fit of his finances. His wit and good-humour were the abun- 
dant source of satisfaction to himself and entertainment to 
his friends. He visited almost every part of the kingdam, 
and was well received wherever he went. Inthe summer of 
1789, he set out on a tour in Scot! and - the resuit of which 
he began to communicate to the publick in 1790, in numbers. 
Belase he had conctuded this work, he proceeded to breland, 
intending to jurnish that kingdom with views and deserip- 
tions of her Antiquities, in the same manuer he had execuc- 
ed those of Great Britain ; but sooa after his arrival #m Dubs 
lin, being at the house of Mr. Hone there, he suddenly was 
seized at tabie with an apoplectick fit, on the 6th of May, 
1791, and died immediately. He was interred in we Wblia. 

* His literary history,” says a friend, * re apectabl le as it is 
was exceeded by his good humour, conviviality, and friend. 
ship. Living m aot abroad, and in the best company at 
home, he had the easiest habits of adapting himself to all 
ea ; and d, being amanof geseral knowledge, perpeti- 

ally drew out some conversation that was cither usciul to 
himself, ora verecabile tothe party. He could observe upoa 
Most things with preeision and judgment ; but iis natura 
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tendency was to humour, in which he excelled both by the 
selection of anecdotes and his manner of telling them: it 
may be said too, that his figure rather assisted him, which 
was im fact the very title page toa joke. He had neither the 
pride nor malignity of authourship : he felt the independen-- 
cy of his own talents, and was satisfied with them, without 
degrading others. His friendships were of the same cast ; 
constant and sincere, overlooking some faults, and seeking 
out greater virtues. He had a good heart ; and, abating those 
little indiscretions natural to most men, could do no wrong.” 

He married at Canterbury, and resided there some years, 
much beloved and respected for his wit and vivacity ; “which,” 
another friend observes, “ though he possessed in an extreme 
degree, was but little tinctured with the caustick spirit so 
prevalent among spirits of that class. His -humour was of 
that nature which exhilarates and enlivens, without leaving: 
behind it a sting ; and though perhaps none possessed more 
than himself the faculty of ‘setting the table in a roar,’ it was 
never at the expence of virtue and good manners. Of the 
most careless, open and artless disposition, he was often (par- 
ticularly in the early part of his life) the prey of the design- 
ing; and has more than once (it is believed) embarrassed 
himself by a too implicit confidence in the probity of others. 
A tele of distress never failed to draw commiseration from 
his heart ; and often has the tear beea discovered gliding 
down that cheek which a moment before was flushed with 
yocularity.” 

He was father of Daniel Grose, Esq. Captain of the Roy- 
al Regiment of Artillery (who, after several campaigns in 
America, was appointed in 1790 Deputy Governour of the 
New Settlement at Botany Bay), and some other children... 


as oa 
SECOND SIGHT; OR 
TAISHITARAUGH, 


We extract the following account of this faculty from 
Scott’s Lady. of the Lake.. Whether the belief in its exts- 
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tence proceeds from a heated imagination, or from strong 
proo!s of its authenticity, is not for us to determine ; cir- 
cumstances on the one side, and philosophy on the other, 
have been repeatedly called in to aid the arguments of those 
who assert, and those who deny the science of Taishitaraugh. 


IF force or cvidence could authorise us to believe facts 
inconsistent with the general laws of nature, enough might 
be produced i in favour of the existence of the Second Sight. 
It is called in Gaelic Taishttaraugh, from Taish, an unreal 
or shadowy. appearance, and those possessed of the faculty 
are called Taishatrin, which may be aptly translated vision- 
aries. Martin, a steady believer ia the second sight, gives 
the following account of it : 

“ The second sight is a singular faculty of seeing an 
otherwise invisible object, w ithout any previous means used 
by the person that uses it for that end ; the vision makes such 
a lively impression upon the seers, that thev neither see, nor 
think of any thing else, except the vision, as long as it con- 
tinues ; and then they appear pensive or jovial, according to 
the object which was represented to them. 

“ Atthe sight of a vision, the eye-lids of the person are 
erected, and the eyes continue staring, until the object vanish. 
This is obvious to others who are by, when the persons hap- 
pen to see a vision, and occurred more than once to my own 
ebeeytntion, and to others that were with me. 

‘ Tere is one in Skie, of whom his acquaintance cbserv- 
. that when he sees a vision, the inner part of his eye-lids 
turns so far upwards, that after the object disappears, he must 
draw them down with his fingers, and sometimes employs 
others to draw them down, which he finds to be the much 
easier way. 

“ This faculty of the second sight does sot lineally de- 
scend in a family, as some imagine, for I know several pa- 
rents who are endowed with it, but their children not, and 


vice versa; neither is it acquired by any previous compact 
And, alter a strict inquiry, 1 could never learn, that this fa- 
culty was communicable any way whatsoever. 

* The seer knows neither the object, time, nor place of a 
<iston, before it appears; and the same object ts often seer 
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by different persons, living at a considerable distance from 
one another. ‘he true way of judging as to the time and 
rcumstance of an obj -ct, is by observation ; for several per- 
ons of judgment, without this fac ulty, are more capabie to 
udge of the design of a vision, than a novice that is a seer. 
if an object appear in the day or night, it will come to pass 
sooner or later accordingly. 

“Tf an object is scen early in the morning (which is not 
frequent) it will be accomplished in a few hours afterwards. 
Lf at noon, it will commonly be accomplished that very day. 
If in the evening, perhaps that night; if after candles be 
lighted, it wil! be ncehmnpliehed that night: the latter always 
In ac complishment, by weeks, months, and sometimes years, 
according to the time o ‘s nipht the vision Is seen. 

“When a shroud 1 s perceived about one, It is a sure 
prognostick of death: the time is judged according to the 
height of it about the person ; for if it is not seen above the 
middle, death is not to be expected for the space of a year, 
and perhaps some months longer; and as it is frequently 
seen to ascend higher towards the head, death is concluded 
to be at hand within a few d: ays, if not hours, as datiy ex- 
pesente confirms. Examples of this kind were shown me, 
when the persons of w hom the observations were then made 
elie ed neHfect bealth. 

* One instance was lately foretold by a seer that was a 
novice, concerning the death of one of my acquaintance ; 
this was communicated to afew persons only, and with 
great confidence : I being one of the number, did not in the 
least regard it, until the death of the person about the time 
foretald, did confirm me of the certainty of the prediction. 
‘Phe novice mentioned above, is now a skilful seer, as ap- 
pears from many late instances he lives in the parish of St. 
Marys, the most vorthern in Skie. 

‘‘ Tf a woman is seen standing at a man’s left hand, it is a 
presage that she will be his wife, whether they be married 
to others, or unmarricd at the time of the apparition. 

“ If two or three women are seen atonce near a man’s left 
hand, she that is next him will undoubtedly be his wife first, 
and so on, whether all three, or the man be single or married 
the time of the vision ar not; of which there are several 
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late instances among those of my acquaintance. It is an ors 
dinary thing for them to see a man that is to come to the 
house shortly after ; and if he is not of the seer’s acquain- 
tance, yet he gives such a lively description of his stature, 
complexion, habit, &c. that upon his arrival he answers the 
character given him in all respects. 

“‘ If the person so appearing be one of the seer’s acquain- 
tance, he wiil tell his name, as well as other particulars ; and 
he can tell by his countenance whether he comes in a good 
or bad humour. 

“IT have been seen thus myself by seers of both sexes, at 
some hundred miles distance; some that saw me in this 
inanner, had never seen me personally, and it happened ac- 
cording to their visions, without any previous design of mine 
to go to those places, my coming there being purely acciden- 
tal. 

“It is ordinary with them to see houses, gardens, and 
trees in places void of all three ; and this in progress of time 
uses to be accomplished ; as at Mogshot, in the isle of Skie, 
where there were but a few sorry cow-houses, thatched with 
straw, yet in a very few years after, the vision, which appear- 
ed often, was accomplished, by the building of several good 
houses on the very spot represented by the seers, and by the 
planting of orchards there. 

“* To see a spark of fire fall upon one’s arm or breast, is a 
forerunner of a dead child to be seen in the arms of those 
persons ; of which there are several fresh instances. 

“To see a seat empty at the time of one’s sitting in it, is 
a presage of that person’s death soon after. 

‘** When a novice, or one that has lately obtained the se- 
cond sight, sees a vision in the night-time without doors, and 
comes near a fire, he presently falls into a swoon. 

‘* Some find themselves as it were, in a crowd of people, 
having a corpse which they carry along with them ; and after 
such visions the seers cr:ne in sweating, and describe the 
people that appeared ; if there be anv of their acquaintance 
among ’em, they give an account of their names, as also of 
the bearers, but they know nothing concerning the corpse. 

“ All those who have the second-sight do not always see 
these visions at once, though they be together at the time. 
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But if one who has this faculty, designedly touch his fellow- 
scer at the instant of a vision’s appearing, then the second 
sees it as wellas the first; and this is sometimes discerned 
by those that are nea? them on such occasions.” — Martin's 


Description of the Western Islands, 1716. 8v0. p. 300. et seg. 


SSVERESEYING ACCOUNT OF A SUTTRE. 


» . ; . ° ? ; 
Gommunicated by an eye witness, to the Editor of a Calcutte 
: Po per 


BEING informed, that a Suttee was about to take place 
in the vicinity of my house (in the neighbourhood of Calcut- 
ta) I repaired to the spot, in company with a friend, insti- 
g ated by a strong and natural curiosity, to observe narrowly 
the deportme nt ofa eae being, about to take a voluatary 
and publick leave of existence, and believing, from what we 
liad read of similar cases, that our feelings would not be 
shocked by any open exhibition of the actual pains .; disso- 
lution. I do not recollect to have séen any account of a Sut- 
tee, which did not, upon the whole, tell rather favourably for 
the humanity of those whom an imperious ordinance of reli- 
zion calls upon, to pre: ide or officiate at such ceremonials. 
I think it therefore a duty which I owe to the cause of truth, 
to record at least one instance on the other side of the ques- 
tion. With this view, I beg leave to address myself to you, 


in tne honx you will giv e the nari “atio h pe ace in your valua- 
} °c r ? ¥ 1s ’ “ry } » ratks nt, it , 
ble newspaper, Woaen vou Nave worw.toy garaore interesting or 
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side, about a quarter af a mile below Barnamore, at cleven in 
} ' LV ; | s heal’ aon. bane hale. 
tne Mornings. Vve arrived about hair an hour Delore that 


time, and for ad the widow, bathing in the river, surrounded 


by a troop of friends, chiely men. It was then low water, 
md the deep fied left by the tide prevented our ir approaching 
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that were performing. Our attention was ittracted to the 
pile, which was pl aced about high ors rmark. It was not 
altogether more than 4 1-2 or 5 feet long, to the best of our 
ile aaitisls and consisted merely of some long billets of 
chopped soon-dry w a fresh and green, from the Hazar, re- 
tained in their places by four stakes driven into the ground 

t the an gles. The whole was exceeding lil ue, & at all, long- 
er or broader, than one of the common cots used by the n«- 
tives. The deceased was supported in a sitting posture by 
two men, cl ose to the pile, and some more billets of wood, 
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been described so « ften in booxs. sane wit a was dresse b 
. : . . 
mn a robe or sheet of brreht red sil! , and | her Nair hans- 
ing loose and dishevelied, and stuck through with many 


wooden combs ; her forehead was p raiated with yellow ochre, 


or Orpiment, aud she a no other dress or ornament whate- 
ver. F rom the bve-standers we learned, that her husband 
was 2 commor asherman, and that it w as not expected by 
any one that she would have resol her rself ae 


cially as she had a child three yea ations 

had offered to maintain them both, if she would consent to 
ive. I shall not take up vour time by detailing thé many 
ceremonies that were performed. The body of the husband 


. o — t., tin, ‘, - - 
was placed on its right side; and in due time she ascended 
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and lay down by its side, facing it, and literaliy locked in tts 


arms. So short was the pile, that the bye-standers were 
obliged to bend the legs of bot s much, to enable the 
pile to contain them. During all this “ dreadfui note of pre- 
paration,” from first to last, the widow preserved the utmost 
the most entire fortitude and composure, or rather apathy 

and was unmoved, even at parti xy with her child. In he: 
processions round the pile, she was supported and hurried 
through the crowd, by many men, who held 
and shoulders, and made the populace give way. From this 


h 
il 


rive 
we at first concluded her to bc intoxicated, but were after 
yards convinced of our mistake, by seeing the steadiness o 
nerve, and perfect composure, oe which she sprinkled t*« 


’ 


corpse ef her husband, and mounted on the faneral pile. ow 
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ithin s 
feet of the pile, and could not be mistaken. ‘The remaining 
billets of wood were now laid on the bodies, with a scanty 
handful of dry reeds here and there. 

Bui the point to which I wish most especially to draw the 
attention of your readers, is, that thick, strong ropes, tho- 
roughly soaked in wa a were pre’ tously ‘tied 


tied round the bo- 
dies of the living and the dead, in many places, to preclude 


the possibility of « escape, and in seeming anticipation of the 
dreadlul scene hat followed. One Bramin ouly was present 
at the ceremony, and as soon as ali was prep vared, he offered 
to the widow’s child (in the arms of another) a lighted brand. 
The child drew back i n affright, when they seized its hand 


tirely unassisted and alone. We stood within s}X or seven 


by force, and applied the fire to the head, and afterwards to 
the foot of the pile. The shouting and noise of the 
had been incessant from the beginning, but at 
was incredibly loud. 

Four strong green bamboos were laid across the whole of 
the pile, which were strongly heli by cight men, so as to keep 
down all attempts of the miserable creature wi 


crowd 
ates rr 5% 
its Mistant ia 


thia to rise 
a precaution not useless, if it be allowed to conjecture, irom 


what we observed at the foot of yt ve near to which we 


e+ } A ats -_ ; ant a "7 
stooUu. quantity Of gaee, not, I shouid im imine, a pl 1t mn 
oe ; . 

ali, Was scattered on the peice the scautiness of this lan the 
t | y ( : } ‘rr ' . . h 4h ; . } . ° 7] > 
brush wood, and the greenness of the billets, caused the pile 


‘ 


to burn very slow, and rendered tt necessary toc apply fresh 
fire at one time. If scarcely know how to pa: in ! 


‘ co.o0urs 
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close of the scene. oOulnce iM to savy that soon ater tae kre 
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LOOK eirect, bit WE clade cs WOMAN Wi ik}, ih fe rorment, 
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?; lainly — ved h: . . An ? ed . thus 
iOoo p ainiyvy snowed t rat Sens ato nN and iil fe ve =f exist C In cac 
miserable wretch within. A kind of incredulous horr 


‘ 
what was passing, had ull now rivetted us to the soot; but 


the scene bécame ‘oo shocking, aba we quicki y retired, i 


Or ght to odserve that the utmost indiilcrence, without any 
symptom of the remotest compassion, prevailed among the 
whole of the spectators, not excepting the mother and sistcr, 
of the widow, who Were pointed dut to us among the crowd.’ 


-_——-—aa> >.> Neo -— - 


DEATH OF LORD NELSON. 


Lord Nelson, after having pursue d the combined ficets of 
France and Spain trom the West Iodies to Europe, deliver- 
ed over his sqi yadre yn to the command of x imiral Cornwal- 
lis and returned to England, meaning to enjoy a little leisure 


with his friends. 


HE had net been at Merton a month, when capt. 
dood: on his way tothe Admiralty with despatches, called 
at five in the morning, and found him already dressed. Up- 
on s¢eing him he exclaimed ; wi am sure you bring me 


news of the\French and Spanish fleets! [think I shal have 
t to we them !”"— It was as He feller Cl : they had libe- 
rated the squadron from Ferro!, and being now 54 sail of the 
line, rot salcly into Cadiz. ™ Depend on t Blackwood,” he 
}epe atediv said, 7 shall vet give NI. \ tle ; ive i clr a 
bing!” But when Blackwood had ieft im, he wanted rese- 
Jutioa to declare lis wishes to fils sister, amd endeavoured to 
drive ave ay the thot ht. He had core Ciu iso " L.ct tt 
man trudge tt wlio has lost his budget” saidhe. His cou 
tenance belied dis lips, and as he 1 pacing one of the wall 
ma his garden, which he used uw» call the quarter deck, i 
Hamilton came up to him and told him sic saw be was un- 
asy. He smiled and said: “ No, he was as happy as pos- 
1¢ Was surrounded by his faruiyv, | : 


i came Home. and he wow!) not ci ve sixpence t call 
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” She replied that she did not believe 
him ; that he was longing to get at the combined fleet; that 
i¢ considered them as his own property, and would be mi- 

able if any man but himself did the business ; that he must 
have them as the price and reward of his two years long 
watching. His services were as willingly accepted as they 
were offered, and lord Barham giving him the list of the na- 
vy, bade him choose his own oiflicers. He reached Ports= 
mouth only 25 days alter he had Icft it. Numbers follow- 
ed him to the shore, and many when they saw him embark 
knelt down and blest him ; a proof of publick love, of which, 
perhaps, our history affords no other example. The wind 
wvas against him, and blew strong, nevertheless such was his 
hmpatience to be upon the scene of action, that he worked 
dewn channel, and after a rough passage arrived off Cadiz 
on . birth day, September 29, on which very day the French 
admiral, Vikeneuve, received orders to ot to sea_the first 
onportanity . From this time tilt the 21st of October, when 
the battle of Trafalgar was fought, Nelson never came in 
sipht of land ; he feared thet U the enemy knew his force 
they would uot ventare out, notwithstanding their superiori- 
tv, his was the case. Villeneuve had called a council of war 
ona hearing shat Nelson had taken the command ;. and their 
determination was not to leave Cadiz unless they had reason 
to believe themselves one third stronger tham the British 
jorce. Many circumstances tended to deceive them irto 
such an opinion, and aa American contributed unintention- 
ally to mislead them, by declaring that Nelson could not pos- 
a be ae the fleet, for he himself had seen him only @ 


oe } ie le 
Lite a> ny Ws UnCcie. 


tow efere 1 Le ndon. telvit g upon this, and upon 
their supe ertorit vy, which wus intruth sut che ‘ntly great, though 
they imagined it greatet ‘th an it was, in an unhappy hour they 


sailed hath Cadiz. On the 19th, the signal was made that 
they were atsea. In the afternoon of the next day it was 
sigoified that they seemed determined to go to the westward ; 
and that, said Nelson in his journal, they “shall ac rt do, if it 
be in the power of Nelson and Bronte to prevent them, 


He had pres wey arrange d his plan of attack. ‘The con- 
‘dence which he f- ft ia his offic , appears strikingly in the 


Wanner with which jre yr «for el ss . the Susiiees of a come 
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mander. in chief, he said, being to lay his ships close on 
board the enemy as ex cpeditiously as possible, and. to conti- 
nue them there till the busiaess was concluded. Knowi ing 
his object to be that of a close and decisive action, his admi- 
rals and captains would supply any deficiency of signals,.and 
actaccordingly. ‘The order of sailing was to be the order of 
battle, the fleet in two lines of sixteen ships, with an adyvan- 
ced squa:ron of eight, the fastest sailing two deckers. The 
second inthe command having the entire direction of his line, 

was to break through the enemy, about the 12th ship from 
the rear ; he wouid lead throu, gh the centre, and the advan- 
ced squadron was to cut of ¥ three or four ahead of the centre. 
They were so to proportion this to the strength of the enewy, 
that they should always be one fourth superiour to those 
whom they cut off. ‘he only difference from this plan on 
the day of action was, that the fleet bore up by signal in two 
columns. The British force consisted of twenty seven sail 
of the line. The enemy’s of 33, and their superiority was 
greater in size and weight of metal than in numbers ; 4000 
troops were on board, and the best riflemen who could be se- 
lected were dispersed through the fleet. Many of them 
were Tyrolese. It is painful to hear of the Tyrolese and the 
Spaniards shedding their blood in the cause of France, and 
then to remember the present situation of Spain and the Ty- 
rol. The plan of defence was as original as that of attack. 
They were formed in a double line, omnes alternate ship be- 
ing about a cable’s length to windward of her second ahead 
and astern. 

Nelson never went into a battle without a full sense of its 
danger, and always seems rather to have bregma’ his mind 
for death, than to have banished the thoughtofit. On the 
morning of the 21st, he wrote a prayer in his journal, follow- 

ed by an extraordinary memoir ; in which he solemnly be- 
queathed lady Hamilton as a legacy to his king and country. 
He left also to the beneficence of his country his adopted 
daughter, desiring she would use, in future, his name only, 

-- These,” said he, “ are the only favours I ask of my king 
and country at this moment, when I am going to fight their 
battle.” He had put on the coat which he always | wore in 
action, and kept for that purpose, with a degree of veneration. 
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Jt bore the insignia of all his orders. ** In honour I gained 
them,” he said, “and in honour [ will die withthem.”” When 
It was Certain that the enemy could not avoid an engagement, 


he became highly animated, saying he should not be content 
with-less than twenty of them ! captain Blackwood was walk- 
tag with bi on tae poop,and he asked him if he did not 
think there was a sign: lwanting. ‘he captain replied, he 
“thought the whole of the ficet seeined very clearly to under- 
stand what they were about.” He had, however, scarcely 
epoken, before that sigral was made, which will be remem- 
be red as — as the language and the name of Engiand shail 
endure—Nelson’s last signai—ENGLAND EXPECTS 
EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY. Ii was received 
with a shout throughout the fleet ; an answering acclamation, 
made sublime by the feeling it conveyed. * Now.” said Nel- 
son, “* I} can do no more. We must trust to the great dis- 
poser © f all events, and the justice of our cause. I thank God 
jor this great opportunity of doing my duty.” Captain Black- 
wood being about to return to his ship, took him by the hand, 
saying, he * hoped soon to return and find him in possession 
of his twenty prizes.” He replied: ** God bless you, Black- 
wood, I shall never see you again.” 
It had been represented so strongly to Nelson, both by 
yptain Blackwood, and his own captain, Hardy, how advan- 
t.geous it would be to the fleet for bim to keep out of action 
ns long as possible, that he consented, at length, to let the 
Temer aife , which was then sailing abreast of the Victory, be 
ordered to pass ahead, and the Leviathan also. They could 
not possibly do this if the Victory continued to carry all her 
sail; and so far was Nelson from shortening : sail, that he 
seemed to take pleasure in b: ate the advice to which he 
could not but assent. As usual, he hoisted several flags, that 
they m igh tnot be shot away. The enemy showed no colours 
till late in the action, when they began to feel the necessity 
of having them to strike. ‘The Santissima Trinidad, Nelson’s 
old acquaintance, as he used to call her, was therefore only 
distinguished by her four decks. To the bow of this oppo- 
nent he ordered the V ictory to be steered. It was not pos- 
* le to break the enemv’s line without running on board one 
uftheir ships. Before this could be done, and before the 
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Victory fired a shot, fifty of her men were killed and wound- 
ed, and her mizen top mast, with all her studding sails and 
their booms on both sides shot away. In this state, she ran 
on board the Redoutabie, which, firing her broad-sides into 
the English flag ship, instantly let down her lower deck 
ports tor fear ot being boarded through them, Captain Har- 
vey in the ‘Pemeraire, fell on board the Redoutable on the 
other side: another ship in like manner was on board the 
‘Temeraire, so that these four ships, in the heat of battle, 
formed as compact a Uer as if they had been moored toge- 


ther, their heads lying all the same way. The lieutenants of 


the Victory immediately depressed their guns and fired 
with a diminished charge, lest the shot should pass through 
and injure: the Temeraire, and because there was danger that 
the enemy’s ship might take fire from the guns of the lower 
deck, whose muzzles touched her side when they were run 
out. The firemen of each gun stood ready with a bucket of 
water, which as soon as the gun was discharged, he dashed 
at the holes made in her sides by the shot. The Victory 
past astern so as to play upon the Bucentaure, Villeneuve’s 
ship, and the Santissima Trinidad, with her larboard guns, 
and upon the Redoutable, from the other side. 

In the prayer wbich Nelson wrote before the action, he 
prays that humanity after victory, might distinguish the Bri- 
tish fleet. Setting an example himsclf, he twice gave orders 
to cease firing upon the Redoutable, supposing that she had 
struck, because her great guns were silent ; and as she car- 
ried no flag, there was no means of ascertaining the fact. 
From this ship, whose destruction was twice delayed by his 
wish to save the enemy, he received his death. A ball fired 
from her mizen top, struck the epaulette on his left shoulder. 
Fle fell with his face on the deck. “ They have done for me 
at last, Hardy,” seid he, “ my back bone is shot through.” 
Yet not for a moment losing his presence of mind, he ob- 
served, as they were carrying him down the ladder, that the 
tiller ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet replaced, 
and ordered that new ones should be rove immediately ; and 
that he might not be seen by the crew, he took out his hand- 
kerchief and covered his face with it, and the insignia upon 
his coat. Had he outconcealed them from the enemy, En- 
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gland perhaps would not have received with sorrow, the ti- 
dings of the battle of Trafalgar. Certain by the sensation in 
his back, and the gush of biood which he felt every minute 
within his breast, that no human aid could avail him, after 
the wound had been probed, he ordered the surgeon to re- 
turn to the wounded, and assist those to whom his services 
would be useful ; * for,” said he, * you can do nothing for 
me.’ The pain he suffered was so severe, that he wished 
himself dead. * Yet,” said he, in a lower tone, * one would 
like to live a little longer too :” doubtless, that he might hear 
the completion of the victory which he had seen 60 glorious- 
ly begun. Upon inquiring how many ships had struck, and 
hearing fourteen or fifteen certainly, but it was impossible 
as yet to ascertain, * that’s well,” said he ; “ but I bargained 
for twenty,” and then he emphatically exclaimed, “ anchor ! 
Hardy, anchor!” To this the captain replied, that he sup- 
posed admiral Collingwood would now take upon himself 
the direction of affairs. ‘ Not while I live, Hardy,” cried 
the dying Nelson, ineflectually endeavouring to raise himself 
from the bed ; no, do you anchor, Hardy. He had foreseen 
the infinite importance of this, for by the position in which 
ihe enemy waited for the attack, the shoals of Trafalgar and 
St. Pedro were under their lee ; and the port of Cadiz, with 
the existing wind open to them; and, on this account, he 
had, before the action, made a signal to prepare to anchor. 
Presently ealling Hardy back, he said to him ina low tone 
“ don’t throw me overboard ;” and desired that he ntight be 
buried by his father and mother, unless it should please the 
king to order otherwise. “ Kiss me Hardy, said he. Hardy 
Enelt down and kissed his cheek, and Neilson said, * now I 
am satished. I have done my duty. Thank God! I have 
done my duty:” these words he repeatedly pronounced, and 
they were che last words which he uttered. 
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VENTRILOQUISM. 
BY wW- NICHOLSON. 
(From the Port Folio.) 


I HAVE now the satisfaction to give some account of 
the performance of Mr. Fitz James, one of the first masters 
of the art of ventriloquism ; who, in addition to his very strik- 
Ing powers as a speaker and. an actor, has the candour and 
liberality to explain the nature of his performance to his au- 
ditors. Iwas presenta few evenings ago at a publick ‘exhi- 
bition, which continues to be repeated at Dulaw’s in Soho 
Square ; and though my account of what I saw and heard 
cannot but be very imper rfect, and far from exciting the sur- 
prise, which the actual performance produces, it may, never- 
dhclient. be of utility to establish a few principles, and remove 
some errours respecting this art. 

After a comick piece had been read by Mons. Volange, 
Mr. Fitz James, who was sitting among the audience, went 
torward, and expressed his suspicion that the ventriloquism 
was to be performed by the voices of persons concealed un- 
der a platform, which was covered with green cloth. Replies 
were given to his observations, apparently from beneath that 
stage ; and he followed the voices with the action and man- 
ner of a person, whose curtosity was much excited, making 
remarks in his own voice, and answering rapidly and imme- 
diately, in a voice which no one would have ascribed to him. 
He then addressed a bust, which appeared to answer his 
questions in character, and sfter conversing with another bust 
in the same manner, he turned rownd, and in a neat and per- 
spicuous speech, explained the nature of the subject of ou 
attention ; and from what he stated and exhibited before us, 
it appeared that by long practice he had acquired the faculty 
of speaking duting the inspiration of the breath, with nearly 
the same articulation, though not so loud, nor so variousiyv 
modulated, as the ordinary voice, formed by expiration of 

the air. The unusual voice, being formed in the cavity of 
the lungs, is very different, in effect, from the other. Perhaps 
M% may issue ip a great measwre through the wugk ef she im 
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dividual. We should scarcely be disposed to ascribe any 
definite direction to it ; and consequently are readily led to 
Suppose Itto come from the place best adapted to w hat was 
said. Sothat when he went to the door, and asked, ** Are 
you there ?”'to a person, supposed to be in the passage, the 
answer in the unusual voice was immediately ascribed by the 
audience to a nerson actually in the passage ; and upon shut- 
ting the door, and w ithdrawing from it, when he turned round 
directing his voice to the door, and said, ‘Stay there 
ull E call vou.’ The answer, which was lower, and well adapt- 

ed to the supposed distance and obstacle isterposed, appear- 
ed still more strikingly to be out of the room. He then look- 
ed up to the ceiling, and called out in his own voice, * What 
are you doing above?’ to which an immediate answer was 
given, which seemed to be in the room above, ‘1 am comin g 
down directly.” The same deception was practised on the 

supposition of a person being under the floor, who answered 
in the unusual, but a very aifferent voice from the other, that 
he was down in the cellar putting away some wine. An ex- 
cellent deception of the watchman crying the hour in the 
street and approaching neafer the house, ull he came oppo- 

site the window was practised. Olr attention was directed 
to the street, by the marked attention which Fitz Tames him- 
self appeared to pay to the sound. He threw up the sash and 

asked the hour, which was immediately answered in the same 
tone, but clearer and louder; but upon‘his shutting the win. 

cow down again, the watchman proceeded less aucthly, and 
all at once the voice became very faint, and Fitz lames, ia 

his natural voice said, “‘ He has turned the corner.” In alt 
these instances, as wellas others, which were exo. bited io the” 
very great entertainment and setbris e of the spectators, the 

acute observer will perceive that the direction cl the sound 


was imaginary, and. arose ¢€ ntirely from the well-studied and 
skilful combinations of the perfurmer. Other scenes, which 
were to follow, required the imagination to be too complete- 
ly misled, to a r1dmit of the actor being seen. [7+ went behind 


a folding screen in the one corner of the room whe. be coun- 
terfeited the knocking at a door. One person called from’ 
within, and was answered by a person from without, who 
was admitted, and we found, from the conversation of the 
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parties, that the latter was In pain, and desirous of having 2 
tooth extracted. The dialogue and all the particulars of the 
operation that followed would require along discourse it I 
Were to attempt to describe them to the readers “Phe imita- 
tions of the natural and modulated voice of the operator, en- 
couraging, soothing, and talking with his patient; the contu- 
sion, terrour, and apprehension of the sutterer ; the marticu- 
bute noises produced by the chairs and apparatus, upon the 
whole, constituted a mass of sound, which produced a strange 
but comick effect. Loose observers would not have hiesi- 
tated to assert that they heard more than one voice at a time ; 
and though this certainly could not be the case, and it did 
not appear so lo me, yet the transitious Were so instantane- 
ous, without the least pause between them, that the notion 
might very easily be generated. ‘The removal of the screen 
satisfied the spec ctators that one performer had effected the 
whole. 

Phe actor then proceeded to show us specimens of his art 
asa mimick ; and here the power he had acquired over the 
muscles of his face was full as strange as the modulation of 
his voice. In several instances, he caused the opposite mus. 
cles to act differently from each other ; so that while one side 
of his face expressed mirth and laughter, the other side ap- 
peared to be weeping. Avout eight or ten faces were showa 
to us iD succession as he came frown bebind the screen, which, 

together with the general habits and gait of the individual, 
totally altered him. In one instance he was tall, thin, and 
melancholy ; and the instant afterwards, with no greater in- 
terval of time than to pass round behind the screen, he ap- 
peared bloated with obesity and staggering with fulness. 
‘Fhe same man another time exhibited his face simple, unal- 
fected, and void of character, and the next moment It Was Cco- 
vered with wrinkles expressing slyness, mirth, and whim of 
different descriptions. How far this discipline may be easy 
or dificult, I know not, but he certainly appeared to me to 
be far superiour to the most practised masters of the coun- 
tenance i have ever seen. 

During this exhibition, he imitated the sound of an orga: 
the ringing of a bel! the noises produced by the great hy- 
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draulick machine of Marle, and the opening and shutting of 
a snutt-box. 

His principal performance, however, consisted in the de-~ 
bates at Nauterresi in which there were twenty different speak= 
crs, as is asserted in his advertisement ; and certainly the 
number of different voices was very great. Much enter- 
tainment was afforded by the subject, which was taken from 
the late times of anarchy and convulsions in France ; when 
the lowest, the most ignorant part of society was called upon 
tu decide the fate of a whole people, by the qnergins of Folly 
and brutal violence. ‘Fhe same remark may be applied to 
this debate, as to other scenes, respecting tooth drawing: 
namely, that the quick and sudden transitions, and great dif- 
ference in the voices gave the audience various notions, aa 
well with regard to the number of speakers, as to their po- 
sitions and the direction of their voices. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ANNA SEWARD: 


ANNA SEWARD, a poetess of distinguished elegance 
born about the year 1745, was daughter of the reverend Tho- 
mas Seward, rector of Eyam, in the Peak of Derbyshire, a 
man of taste and learning, and of considerable talents for po- 
etry and polite literature. Anna’s infant mind was nourished 
by her father with the vivid and sublime imagery of Milton, 
and her early education amid the wild and Alpine scenery of 
the Peak, enhanced the enthusiasm of feeling to which she 
was naturally disposed. In her seventh year, her father be- 
ing made a canon-residentiary of Litchfield, she removed 
with the family to that city, which thenceforth became her re- 
sidence during the whole of her life. The fruit of her fa- 
ther’s instructions appeared in some early eflorts at poetical 
composition, which, however, met with discouragement from 
her mother; and Mr. Seward was afterwards induced. te 
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withdraw the countenance he had given to her literary pur- 
suits ; so that several years of her youth elapsed with only 
stolen and interrupted attempts to cultivate an art of which 
she had so strongly imbibed the rudiments. As she grew to 
womanhood, she, of course, followed more freely the bent ot 
her genius ; she was, however, long known onty as the pri- 
vate ornament of Litchfield, and the object of much attach- 
ment and admiration in her circle of friends. - An acquaint- 
ance with lady Miller, of Bathcaston. induced her to become 
a contributor to her poetical Vase. She repeatedly obtained 
the myrtle wreath which was its prize, and the publication 
of the crowned pieces first ushered Miss Seward’s muse to 
the world. In the following year, 1780, she published her 
* Elegy on Captain Cook,” a performance of great merit, as 
well from its harmony of versification, as the beautiful and 
appropriate imagery with which it abounds, and the force 
and delicacy of its sentiments. ‘The contrast between the 
different mourners on this event, queen Oberea, and the wife 
of the great navigator, is peculiarly striking. The next year 
produced her “ Monody on Major André.” With this la- 
mented young officer she was intimately acquainted, in the 
eourse of his long attachment to her amiable friend Miss 
Honora Snevd. Itis not, therefore'to be wondered at, that 
she writes with peculiar pathos on this occasion, nor that her 
partiality, aud probably, also, her political sentiments at that 
period, led her to express warm indignation against those 
who inflicted a disgraceful punishment upon her hero. We 
are informed that she afterwards became sensible of the in- 
justice she had done General Washington by her personal in- 
vectives on this melancholy occasion. These two elegiack 
pieces produced the appropriate compliment from Dr. Dar- 
win, of telling her that she was “ the inventress of epick ele 
gy.” “The death of lady Miller was lamented by Miss Se- 
ward ina poem to her memory, published in 1782, In the 
style of rich and florid imagery which marks her composi- 
tion. Her poetical novel of * Louisa,” which apneared 3 in 
1784, displas ed her talent of uniting narrative with deserip- 
tion and sentiment, and proved a popular production. Asa 
mere novel its merit is not of the firet 1 ate, and they who tead 
or incident solely, will probably find the vehicle redundant 
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in ornament. It, however, contains much to admire. In 
1787, she addressed an Ode of Congratulation to the victo: 
rious kihot, om his return from Gibraltar. It is in the epick 
strain, and the writer has exerted every effort to render it 
worthy of the patriotick sentiment which inspired it. 

In 1790, Miss Seward lost her aged father, whose gradu- 
al decline she had solaced with the tenderest filial assiduity. 
Her muse had been long silent, when in 1796 she published 
* Llangollen V ale, with other Poems.” Of these, in general, 
the character is similar to that of her preceding compositions, 
but it may be possibly thought that the authoress was now 
deviating more into that exuberance of words and excess of 
ornament which is the principal defect of her poetry. In this 
miscellany were some sonnets; and three years afterwards 
she published a collection of a hundred compositions of this 
species, all of the legitimate form, and many ‘of them beauti- 
fully descriptive and sentimental. ‘To these were subjoined 
* Odes paraphrased from Horace.” In the latter she pro- 
lessecly indulged her talent at amplification, in which she 
sometimes appears elegant and splendid, but in —* one 
to whom the originals are familiar will think their spirit 
much impaired by dilution. Soon afer the death of Dr. 
Darwin, Miss Sew ard, who at one time of her life had been 
intimately acquainted with this distinguished philosopher and 
poet, published, in 1804, “ Memoirs of his Life.” ‘This is a 
desultory performance, written in a style very deficient in 
correctness and good taste, but full of entertaining matter, 
and enriched with some judicious criticism on Dr. Darwin’s 
poetical character, and on other incidental topicks. From her 
account of the origin of the celebrated  Botanick Garden,” 
it appears, that some admired lines in the exordium of the 
first part of that poem were ct her composition, though unac- 
knowledged. Indeed, the harmony of her Gensthe ation, and 
her powers of brilliant and picturesque description, enable 
lrer lines to blend their tints with those of Darwin, without 
any perceptible change in the tone of colouring. 

This lady died at Litchfield on the 25th of March, and we 
understand that she has made Walter Scott, Esq. and Mr. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, her literary heirs. 
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For the Huntingdon Literary Museum. 


— — 


MY TABLETS, No. 12. 


“ Fetch me my Tablets hither.” 
REVENGE. 


MAUSOLEUMS. 


THE story of Artemisia, wife of Mausolus king of Caria, 
is sufficiently familiar to the reader. The affection which 
she exhibited for her husband, after his death, is unprece- 
dented. Ifthe writers who treat of the subject, are correct, 
she had his bones and ashes beaten to powder, mixed with 
spices, infused in water, and thus prepared drank them off. 
The tomb which she erected to his memory, was of such 
noble structure as tO give a name to all succeeding monu- 
meuts of the mighty dead, that rose proudly pre-eminent 
over the humble sod of the valley, that covered the narrow 
house of the village peasant. To the reflecting mind of the 
moralist, the question so beautifully asked by Gray, will im- 
mediately present itself: 


“ Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flatt’ry soothe the dull, cold ear of death ! 


The lines of Propertius on the vanity of the proudest monu- 
ments, are elegant and apposite : 


Nam neque pyramidum sumptus ad sidera ducti, 
Nec Jovis Elei ce'um imitata domus, 
Nec mausolei dives fortuna sepulchri 
Mortis ab extrema conditione vacant. 


However strong may be the desire of great part of the hu- 
man race, to have sepulchral honours paid them in a style of 
magnificence which may at once astonish the vulgar, give 
their equals an idea of riches, and greatness, and perhaps 
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take their name to posterity with more honour attached to it 
han appertains to the cottager who 
, *t Sinks in the dark, 


And leaves not the wreck of a name.” 


Yet there are many who have felt the full force of the wish 
so sweetly expressed by Beattie in his minstrel : 


* Let vanity adorn the noble tomb 

With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of some Gothick dome, 

Where night and desolation ever frown ; 

Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave, 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.* 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


It is really a high intellectual pleasure to the devout indi- 
vidual who may occasionally unbend his serious thoughts, 
and descend from the contemplation of the divine volume, to 
the perusal of our best poets, to observe with what attention 
and accuracy they studied the holy writ. This truth is made 
manifest, by the repeated instances in which they not only 
borrowed the ideas expressed in the Scriptures, but often a- 
dopted the language of the Prophets. Milton has finely en- 
riched bis verses with scriptural expressions, and thoughts, 


even where he seems most closely to have copied Virgil or 


tlomer. For example : 


From him, who in the happy realms of hight 


Cloth’d with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 


Myriads tho’ bright !"— 


“ Tf thou beest he—But oh, how fallen! how changed 


Paradise Lost. Bock 1. v $4 


agugh this seems closely followed from Virgil, 
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“ Hei mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui, &c.” LELNe Il. Ve 27- 1. Y 


Yet what additional beauty does it receive from Isaiah XIV, 
12. *“ How art thou fallen from heaven, Ob Lucifer, Son of 
x the morning ! —— Neither the mythol ogical account of Pallas 
being born from the brain of Japiter, nor the poetical de 

scription of Errour by Spencer in his Fairy Queen, would 
have been sufficient authority for our divine Poet’s episode 
. in his second book, of Sin and Death, had not scripture told 
4 us. “ Then when lust hath conceived, it bringceth sin; and 
3in when it is finished, bringeth forth Death. 


SRE 


Th’ Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in Heav’n his golden scales. — 


Paradise Lost. Book 1V.v. 996. 


Though it is plain the poet had strongly io his mind the gol- 
den scales of Jupiter, mentioned both by Homer and Virgil, 
yet he is entirely governed by Scripture. 


* Thou art weigh’d in the balances, and art found wanting.” 
Dan. V.v. 27. 

« His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 

Sad horrour plum’d :” Paradise Lost. Book IV. v. 988. 


el 


Milton had better authority to follow than Homer’s de- 
scription of Discord. Iliad IV. 440. or Virgil's ot Fame. 
#.1V.177. For so the destroying Angel is described in 
the wisdom of Solomon. X VIII. 16. 


“ It touched the heaven, but it stood upon the earth.”” 
Milton writes 


“ The gate self-open’d wide 
On golden hinges turning ” Book V.¥. 2: 


~~? 
> 


’ » coenaell Heav’n open’d wide 
* Her ever- -during gates, harmonious sound 
On goldea hinges moving.” ok Vil. w 2 
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This has its sanction more from Psalms XXIV. 7. then from 
Homer. Il 5. 749. 


In Book XII. v. 369. Milton speaking of the Saviour of 
the world, say S 
os .ee-ee’* He shail ascend 
The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 
With Earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heav’as! 


By many it may be supposed, and with justice, that Mil- ; 
ton had in view Virgil, who writes 


Imperium oceano fama qui terminat astris. 
fin | v. 291. 
re to be cited, Psal. IL. 8. 


Bb 


But the Prophets ought rather 
Isai. IX. 7. Zech. LX. 9. 


Shakespeare was a great reader of the Scriptures, and from 
the bold figures and metaphors which he found taere, en- 
riched his own elsewhere unmatched ideas. If a single pas- 
sage of this kind is pointed out, the hint may eastly be im- 
proved. 

“ You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 

Under the lordly monarch of the north.” 

First part of Henry VI. Act V- 

The monarch of the north, i. e. Satan. In allusion to Isaiah, 
XIV. 13. * I will sit also upon the mount of the congrega- 
tion inthe sides of the north.” And also Jeremiah I. 14 and 
Viwda 

** Out of the north an evil shall break forth, 

Evil appeareth out of the north.” 








Milton writes, in Paradise Lost, 
eerceaese ‘un here we possess 

The QO . “tere f ! o ae | * Re ) , YF , 2 “ 

v puarters Or tue not th ; 00“ ¥ e Be. O59~ 


>’ At leneth into the limits of the north 
line “VY Came; a! id Sataa to | 4S royal seat 


| High on a hill.’ Book V vu T55 
Many iustances sonlh be also giv from Spencer; but 
these may suffice to prove how minute'’y the seri ptures were 


formerly studied by our Poets. Geto n mutatus. &e 
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For the Huntingdon Literary Museum. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY “a 
VERSES TO A FRIEND IN ADVERSITY. 
REBUKE, AND SOLACE. 


OF Life’s dreary avenue wherefore complain ? 
Discouraged if pebbles but roughen the path ; 
Depress’d that its briars administer pain, 
Repi jluing in sorrow, or smarting In wrath, 


The pebbles of care, and the briars of wo, 
When lightly trin’d over, when bent and defied, 
But little molest us wherever we 3°, 
With prudence to temper, and reason to guide. 


The seasons instruct with diversified roll 
% 
‘ » . , v* 7 7* . 
f ‘ 1 5 s i 
In the aspect of Spring, ia the Winter’s chill skies 
And since we've enjoy'd the sweet sunshine of soul 
, , 
Serene let us be when the tempests arise. 
i 


“ end, Ow lv ben Ww en T: QO nadoes ¢ eS or 
I bend, |] d, wh r leform, 
Forego the proud Mansion, content in a cot, | 
a4 it protect irom the puiiless storr ; 
Glad if it protect from the pitil $3 storm, 
And pity poor wretches who envy my lot. 


Tho’ blossoms be tern from my favourite tree, 
Yet blossoms remain that delic ously gem, } 
And open! .g in sunshine their beauty on me, 


My soul is delighted to watch over them. 


Ah buds taat we cherish and prize from their birth, . 
» Are lent for a day to poor mortals, (not given,) 
Ansd ese that be early remov'd from the carth, 


But sooner re-4 blossom, and lure us to Heaven ' 
? 
fh’ intrusion of sorrow, the si:yaess of health, 
' : f 
iQpratitude ’s tooth, or the taunt of the ru 


D4 
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The menace of want, th’ extinction of wealth, 
Are evils permitted to make us more good. 


E’en loss of renown if the conscience be gar, 
E’en blemishing blame, if the purpose be fair, 
No well balanced mind should disturb, or dismay, 
For death stifles malice, and time will repair. 


Pale penury stalks, a grim goblin to most, 
But penury soon is exorcised by art: 

For diligence chases the horrible ghost, 
And occupied intellect ceases to smart. 


Ingratitude gnaws whom it ought to requite, 
With venomous tooth, like a viper in rage, 
But tender benevolence softens the bite, 
And warm hearted kindness can heal, and assuage. 


The sneer of the insolent, taunt of the rude, 
Ignobly indulged, and to aggravate pain, 

Provoke but a smile from the gentle, and good ; 
A smile, unembittered, except by disdain. 


Ah ne’er let affliction to scorners be shewn, 
To beings ne’er touch’d by the generous smart ; 
For sorrow that sympathy mourns as its own, 
And sooths into peace by its sofiness of heart. 


Adversity’s lash is allotted we find, 
‘To rouse the supine from stagnation, and sloth : 
*Tis the rule of the globe, and the rule of the mind, 
That tempest, and trouble must purify both. 


A tempest of wind with its turbulent breath, 
Whelms rich freighted fleets with their crews, in the 
wave ; 
But scourging foul climates, it dissipates death ; 
And rescues a realm from a pestilent grave. 


So stagnant by sloth and by opulence blind, 
In luxury’s atmosphere lazy, and warm ; 
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Immoral contagion endangers the mind, 
But its vigour revives in Adversity’s storm. 


Affliction will reach us ere life has an end; 
| Care is the condition on which we respire; 
To soften it, Heaven invented a friend, 
And nectar’d the cup of regret, with desire. 


Love, solace ambrosial of exquisite zest, 
Tho’ well it can heighten the banquet of joy, 
Is mingled most sweetly to sooth us to rest, 
When sorrow corrodes, and afflictions annoy. 


Firm, mutual amitv, fervent and pure, 
Is the gift of the Gods for assuaging distress : 
*Tis the balm of hurt mind, to sustain it, and cure, 
A balm you partake in delicious excess ! 


Adversity hence may its comfort derive, 
Care, trouble, keen sorrow, extract a relief, 

Hope tenderly cherish’d, re-blooming survive, 
And joy be restored to the bosom of gricf. 


Then gather the blessings that grow in your way, 
Forget the unfeeling, or pass them with scorn : 
They crop no such buds as enliven your spray, 
Swect roses, whose foliage can med’cine each thorn. 


—x, 
ODE TO FRIENDSHIP. 
BY WILLIAM R. SMITH. 


OH, thou, whose power to sooth the heart, 
When bleeding in distress, 

To pour in sorrow’s wounds a balm, 

The grief-worn, troubled breast to calm, 

And dull the point of care’s corroding dart. 
With Rapture all confess ; 
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Hail iovely Friendship, source of social joy; 
A youthful muse this tribute pays 
To thee, in humble, artless lays, 
Daughter of Heay’n, whose pleasures never cloy ! 


Blest with thy smiles to soften misery’s frown, 
The rustick tenant of the lowly shed, 
At eve with thee to chase fatigue away, 
Whilst tranquil joys succeed the busy day, 
Rests happier on his humble, rush-strew’d bed, 
Than proud possessors of the regal crown ; 
Whose flatter’d will, obsequious wait 
The sycophants of pomp and state, 
But not one faithful friend ! 
On scepter’d hands, and purple robes alone, 
And not on brilliant pain, that fills the throne, 
‘The venal crowd of parasites attend. 


If doom’d the stings of adverse fate to feel, 
And all the pangs of each concordant ill, 
Which they who tread the vale of life must bear ; 
If health affrighted, flies my bed of care ; 
Give me, sweet maid, I ask no more, 
A friend to cheer life’s dreary hour, 
And when oppress’d with poignant grief, 
To give my woes a sweet relief, 
And soothe my anguish’d breast; 
Give me, to whom I can impart 
The smiles, and sorrows of my heart, 
Let others be more blest. 
And when no power my fleeting life can save, 
Give me one friend, to mourn me in the Grave. 
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SELECTED POETRY 





BY GEORGE GORDON, LORD BIROM 
‘LACHIN Y. GAIR. . 


‘ Lachin y. g@r, or as it is pronounced in the Erse, Lock 
aa Garr, tewers proudly pre-eminent in the Northern High- 
lands, near Invercauld. One of our modern Tourists men- 
tions it as the highest mountain perhaps in GREAT BriTAIn; 
be this as it may, it is one of the most sublime, and pictu- 
resque, amonst our * Caledonian Alps.” Its appearance is of 
a dusky hue, but the summit is the seat of eternal snows ; 
near Lachin y. Gair, I spent some of the early part of my 
life, the recollection of which, has given birth to the following 
Stanzas.e— 


a “RYT ne eee ——_ 


‘ Away, ye gay landscapes! ye gardens of roses ! 
In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow flake reposes, | 
For still they are sacred to freedom and love : 
Yes Caledonia! belov'd are thy mountains, 
Round their white summits though elements war, 
Though cataracts foam, ’stead of smooth flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 


i met - 


Ah! there my young footsteps, in infancy, wander’d, 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid* ; 
On chieftains, long perish’d, my memory ponder’d, 
As daily I strode through the pine cover’d glade ; 
I sought not my home, till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 
For Fancy was cheer’d, by traditional story, 
Disclos’d by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 


a 








‘ * This word is erroneously pronounced pLapD, the pro- 
per pronunciation (according to the Scotch) is shown by the 
Orthography.’ 
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“ Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night rolling breath of the gale” 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 
And rides on the wind, o’er his own Highland vale : 
Round Loch na Garr, while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car ; 
Clouds, there, encircle the forms of my Fathers, 
‘They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr : 


* Ill starred}, though brave, did no visions foreboding, 
Tell you that Fate had forsaken your cause” 
Ah! were you destin’d to die at Cullodenf, 
Victory crown’d not your fall with applause ; 
Still were you’*happy, in death’s earthly slumber, 
You rest with your clan, in the caves of Braemar], 
‘Fhe Pibroch"| resounds, to the piper’s loud number, 
Your deeds, on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 


* Years have roll’d on, Loch na Garr, since I left you, 
Years must elapse, e’er I tread you again ; 

Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain : 


—_—— -- 





‘+ Eallude here to my maternal ancestors, the “ Gorpons, ” 
spany of whom fought for the unfortunate Prince Charles, 
better known by the name of the Pretender. This branch 
was pearly allied by blood, as well as attachment, to the 
Sruwarrs. George, the 2d Earl of Huntley married the 
Prmcess Annabella Stewart, daughter of James the 1st of 
Scotland, and by her he left four sons ; the 3d Sir William 
{sordon, I have the honour to claim as one of my progeni- 


LOTS. 


‘+ Whether any perished in the battle of Culloden, I am 
mot certain ; but as many fell in the insurrection, I have used 
. . . . ” 

the nawe of the principal action, * pars pro toto. 


*f} A tract of the Highlands so called ; there is also a Cas- 
te of Braemar.’ 


‘* The Bagpipe.’ 
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England ! thy beauties are tame and domestick, 

To one who has roved on the mountains afar ; 
Oh! for the crags that are wild and majestick, 

The steep, frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr.’ 


—agy fe y 
UTRUM MORUM? 


OSY MN, who rul’d the Persian throne 
With high tyrannick sway, 

All night in fancied chains would groan, 
But rose a King by day. 


Caled, his slave, in bondage held, 
From friends and country torn, 

In dreams the regal staff would wield, 
And wake a slave at morn. 


TTS A <a Twtetata st SSS taeeememednenes 


o—~ ~a ee, ey ee 


Morn to the King restor’d the Crown, 
And made poor Caled cry ; 

Returning night threw Osymn down, 
But rais’d the slave on high. 


This hailed with joy the rising sun, 
That saw his beams, and griev’d, 
Night shed her blessings o’er the one ; 

The other, day reliev’d. 


Ye casuists! (’tis a doubtful thing) | 
An answer quick I crave, 

Pray tell me, Was the slave a King? 

Or, Was the Kiag a slave ? 
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TO.THE PUBLICK 
WHEN the | btidesion of the Ssagtaaibi Literary Mu- 


seum was commenced, the reasons were strong upon whicls 
the expectation was founded, that a work of similar kind was 
likely to succeed. It was considered that, as it was the first 
periodical work, professing to be the asylum for the varieties 
of literature, that ever had been published West of the Sus- 
quehannah, great would be its encouragement, and many 
would engage as its ‘contributors. The Editors, at the soli- 
citation of a number of Gentlemen, assumed on themselves 
the task of conducting the publication, by passing their judg- 
ment on such pieces as might be written for the Museum, 
inserting or rejecting when required, and compiling such 
matter as might be necessary to fulfl the conditions of the 
work. With these views the Editors cheerful! y undertook 
the charge committed to their care, and commenced the 
work with the most anxious hopes that the original contri- 
butions might be general, and with 1 most confident ex- 
pectation that their friends, at least, vould fill a page of the 
Museum with an Essay or a Tale. U it their hopes were dis- 
appointed, and the least of their expectations was frustrated. 
The subscription list was soon filled with a promptness that 
evinced an avidity for reading, but the failure of the expect- 
ed Support trom those individuals. who profess talent and lei- 
sure, plainly testified that the time has not yet arrived when 
the Western people will be disposed to write. Professional 
duties, ina great measure, prevented the Editors from giving 
any further attention to the work, than to select materials ne- 
cessary to fill the pages of the Museum ; disappoint ment in 
the commencement of its publication, has broug! t ittoa 
close at the expiration of the first year. With the exception” 
of some pieces of poetry, from several gentlemen in Phila- 
delphia, and an issay on the early Poetick Writers, the 
Editors have received no original matter, and they are com- 
pelled thus publickly to state, that a work of the nature of the 
Literary Museum cannot succeed at thts tt, ne, as there cere 
—" appears no disposition to assist by erzedial commemnica- 
tion, 
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| The following Gentlemen are Agents for receiving 
ie subscribers names, and the amount of the subscrip- 
tion : 

COUNTIES. NAMES. RESIDENCE. 







Philadelphia.’ M..H. Anthony. Philadelphia. 








Lancaster. Wim. Hamilton. ‘Lancaster. 













Dauphin. John Wyeth. Marrisburgh, 








Cumberland. I. B. Parker Esg. Carlisle. 
















Franklin. G. K. Harper. “Chambers’g. 
Bedford. ‘Josiah Espy Esq. Bedford. 
| Somerset. James Carson Esq. Somerset. 
| } Allegheny. ‘William Foster. Pittsburg. 
y . Canabria. ‘J. C. M‘Guire Esq. Ebensburg 
iN| Centre. T. Burnside Esq. —_ Bellefonte. 
Mifftin. Wm. Norris Esq. “Lewistown. 
\ I Northumberland. A. C. Husten. Northu mb*d. 
f Westmoreland, J.B. Alexander esq. “Greensburg. 
i Armstrong, S.’S. Harrison, esq. Kittanning 
| a ea 


oy *,* Communications, addressed to the [ditors, 


post paid, will be thankfully received. 





